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Was a New Chapter in the History of Federalism Written Here? 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Problems of Federalism 


It MAY BE SAID of the great nations of the world today 
as Woodrow Wilson once said of the United States that 
the relation between central or federal governments and 
their component states, provinces or constituent republics 
is the cardinal problem of governmental organization. By 
far the greatest portion of the earth falls within the states 
organized on federal principles. The United Kingdom and 
the great Dominions of Australia, Canada and the Union 
of South Africa, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Brazil, Mexico and the United States of America, although 
differing greatly in detail of governmental machinery, all 
are basically federal in governmental structure. The com- 
parative experience of their peoples with federal govern- 
ments is therefore of increasing significance as nations 
slowly and not without misgiving begin the confederate 
organization of a world community for the preservation 
of international peace. 


Tue SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Although it was not the purpose of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization to create a gov- 
ernment for nations, the charter which it has written 
does in fact create a confederation, limited, it is true, 
almost exclusively to the prevention of war, but as nearly 
approximating a confederate union of the nations as a series 
of national alliances. Accordingly, State Government has 
reviewed in brief compass the work of the San Francisco 
Conference (page 91), attempting to place it in the per- 
spective of the history of federal organization. The ac- 
curacy of the appraisal will depend of course upon history 
yet to be made. 

FEDERALISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 

The request of the Soviet Delegation at San Francisco 
that the White Russian and Ukrainian Soviet Republics be 
admitted to the Conference and receive seats in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, forceably illustrated 
one of the major problems of federalism in great states in 
relation to a federal organization for the world. John N. 
Hazard has written a most timely account (page 92) of the 
genesis and development of Soviet federalism. This article 
is the second of a series to be published in State Govern 
ment on federalism abroad. First of this series was the 
article by Harvey Walker, “Federalism in Brazil” (see 
March Issue, page 43). Of particular interest in Mr. 
Hazard’s article is his discussion of the Soviet distinction 
between cultural and economic federalism and the role of 
the Communist Party in providing one solution to the 
problem of securing unity in a federal system. 


CANADIAN [FEDERALISM 


The third of the series of articles on federalism abroad 
has been written by John E. Hodgetts (page 95), and deals 
with the problems growing out of the Canadian federal 
structure created in 1867 by the British North America 
Act. Particular attention is given in Mr. Hodgett’s article 
to the report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Relations and the effect of recent economic and 
social developments upon the Canadian constitutional 
structure. 


Reduction in State Printing Costs 

Ir HAS BEEN the policy of State Government to encoy 
age the study of improved techniques in state legislation 
and administration and to publish the findings of invest. 
gators. The printing of documents is a continuing sta) — 
responsibility to which considerable thought has been given 
Dr. Frederic H. Guild, writing in the June 1943 iggy 
(pages 135-38) described the advantages to be gained frog 
the streamlining of legislative journals. In this issue Est! 
IE. Sparlin (page 100) describes the advantages of printing 
analyses. Mr. Sparlin contends that the cost of adequay 
printing analyses is greatly off-set by savings in over-al 
state printing costs and in the improvement of the fing 
printed product. 
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The Minnesota Safety Program T 
THE TOLL OF DEATH and injury resulting from avoidable | 
accidents has long been a matter of concern to the states F 
W. H. Cameron, formerly managing director of the Na} 
tional Safety Council, recounts (page 102) how Minne P 


sota organized to reduce the incidence of accidents. Witl 

the increase in motor traffic and the air travel certain to 

follow the end of the war, the value of organized effort | P 
such as Mr. Cameron describes is readily apparent. 


Study on State-Local Relations 
Now in Progress 


On Aprit 10 Morton Grodzins joined the staff of the 


Council of State Governments as Research Director of the li 
Committee on State-Local Relations. Mr. Grodzins came 
to the Council from the University of California, Berkeley, T 


where he worked first as a teaching fellow in Political Sei- 
ence and more recently as Research Assistant on the staff 
of the (Japanese) Evacuation and Resettlement Study 
Prior to his work at Berkeley, he served as Director of 
Public Relations and Student Publications at the University 
of Louisville. 

The State-Local Governments Research Project was int — 
tiated by the Board of Managers of the Council in January, 
1945, and is carried out under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of state officials whose Chairman is Governor Her- STAT 


bert R. O’Conor of Maryland. Coun 
Plans for the research call for the compilation of mate a 
rials on (1) the constitutional and statutory provisions that views 
give local units of government their general structure; (2) the v 
the fiscal relations of states and their municipalities; and 
(3) the public service activities of states and localities. 
Numerous state by state comparisons will be made. 
It is anticipated that the State-Local Committee will cit 
culate the results of the research to the several state legis 
latures. Specific suggestions for the improvement of state 
local relations will be made. 
On the Cover 
Tue pnHorocrapu of the Memorial Opera House and Vet- 


erans’ Building at San Francisco is printed by courtesy 0! | 
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W* who have lived through the torture and the tragedy of 
two world conflicts, must realize the magnitude of the 
problem before us. We do not need far-sighted vision to under- 
stand the trend in recent history. Its significance is all too clear. 

With ever increasing brutality and destruction, modern 
warfare, if unchecked, would ultimately crush all civilization. We 
still have a choice between the alternatives: the continuation of 
international chaos—or the establishment of a world organization 
for the enforcement of peace. 

It is not the purpose of this conference to draft a treaty of 
peace in the old sense of that term. It is not our assignment to settle 
specific questions of territories, boundaries, citizenship and rep- 
arations. 

This conference will devote its energies and its labor exclu- 
sively to the single problem of setting up the essential organization 
to keep the peace. You are to write the fundamental charter. 

Our sole objective at this decisive gathering is to create the 
structure. We must provide the machinery which will make future 


peace not only possible but certain. 


PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN 
Addressing the United Nations Conference 
At San Francisco, April 25, 1945 
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United Nations at San Francisco 


tional Organization approaches the conclusion of 

its task, it is appropriate to examine its achieve- 
ments not only in the light of the objectives of the Con- 
ference, but from the point of view of the history of 
political organization. From the earliest proposals for 
4 union of nations to the present San Francisco meet- 
ing, it has been apparent that any form of international 
organization must be based upon federal principles. 


s THE United Nations Conference on Interna- 


THE OBJECTIVE 


The San Francisco Conference was limited to the 
task of creating international machinery to prevent war. 
It was not a peace conference in the usual sense, nor 
was it a forum in which the settlement of current inter- 
national disputes could be effected. Although proposals 
to create international agencies concerned with social, 
economic and educational conditions throughout the 
world were appropriate to the deliberations of the con- 
ference, their consideration was justified by their poten- 
tial promotion of conditions throughout the world which 
would make the road to peace less difficult. They were 
to supplement and re-enforce the major work of the con- 
ference—the creation of machinery to repress aggression 
and to enforce the peaceful settlement of international 
controversies. 


THE PROPOSALS 


The deliberations of the Conference and the content 
of the Charter which it has drafted were based upon the 
formula devised at the Dumbarton Oaks meetings in the 
late summer of 1944. Briefly, the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, and the Charter of the United Nations provide 
for a General Assembly comprising the representatives 
of peace-loving nations, a Security Council comprising 
five permanent members—the great powers: the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, the United States, China, 
and France—and six temporary members. The Assem- 
bly is the forum for the consideration of problems effect- 
ing international peace and security and the Security 
Council has primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace. To assist the Council on ques- 
tions relating to military requirements for the mainten- 
ance of peace, a military staff committee of the perma- 
nent members of the Council or their representatives is 
to be constituted. A Secretariat will be provided to act 
in a staff capacity to the Security Council and General 
Assembly, and a Court of International Justice is to be 
recreated for the settlement of justiciable disputes. 


Tue Issues 


The Conference faced two kinds of issues—basic and 
incidental. To describe certain issues as incidental is 
not to detract from their immediate seriousness, but it is 
true that several of the issues incidental to the suc- 
cess of the Conference received publicity disproportion- 
ate to their long-term significance. Controversies over 
the chairmanship of the Conference, over the admission 
to the Conference and to the proposed Assembly of the 
White Russian and Ukrainian Republics, and questions 


involving the admission of Argentina and Poland al- 
though important ought not to obscure truly funda- 
mental problems which it was the business of the Con- 
ference to resolve. 

There was, first of all, the basic question, which was 
answered affirmatively, as to whether the International 
Organization should fix predominant authority in great 
powers upon whom the greatest responsibility for the 
preservation of peace depends, or whether the organiza- 
tion should be constituted upon the premise of the actual 
equality and independence of all national states. A 
second issue concerned the relation of regional agree- 
ments and international alliances to the world-wide 
security organization. This issue was met and resolved 
by compromise. A third issue was that of the relation of 
the European colonial system and the debts of the great 
states for security basis to an international order based 
upon collective security. Finally, and most fundamental 
of all was the question of whether an organization based 
upon the theory of national sovereignty can effectively 
prevent aggression on the part of equal sovereign and 
independent member states. This issue involves the 
complex problems of the obligations of the member 
states in relation to their own constitutional systems, 
for example, the constitutional war powers of the Ameri- 
can Congress, in relation to responsibilities of the United 
States on the Security Council. The effectiveness of the 
Dumbarton Oaks machinery to preserve world peace, 
although the major question before the Conference, 
could not finally be determined at San Francisco. The 
experience of nations under the new organization must 
be the definitive test of its efficacy. 


Tue PROSPECTS 


The San Francisco Conference has not written a con- 
stitution for the nations of the world. To Americans 
searching for parallels between the establishment of 
world organization and the American federal union, the 
work of the San Francisco Conference is not comparable 
to the work done at Philadelphia in 1787. Rather, 1945 
is more nearly an international 1776. In that year the 
American Colonies, more remote from one another than 
are the nations of today, drafted the Articles of Con- 
federation under which the United States attempted for 
more than a decade to govern their mutual affairs. It 
may be, as Governor Stassen has declared, that ulti- 
mately a truly world-wide authority representing but 
superior to the will of national governments will be 
necessary to preserve the peace and to promote the well- 
being and brotherhood of man. But, just as the work of 
1776 had to be done in order to prepare the way for the 
more perfect union of 1787, so the work of 1945 is neces- 
sary in order that a more perfect union of peoples and 
nations may ultimately follow. The machinery created 
at San Francisco provides an opportunity for the United 
Nations to develop attitudes and techniques necessary to 
common effort. Thus, although the Conference results 
may fall short of what might be ideally hoped, its success 
is necessary to make possible the achievement of greater 
good in the future. 
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Federalism in the 


By Joun N. Hazarp 


Lecturer on International Politics—Foreign Service Educative Foundation, Washington, D. C, 


on the international scene for the first time in 

over twenty years. Some of them are seeking 
representation in international councils and at foreign 
capitals. They point to the 1944 amendments to the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. and to the amendments 
of their own constitutions, which followed, to estab- 
lish their authority. Their action dramatizes a change 
in the relationships between the republics of the Soviet 
Union and the federal government itself. This change 
has been abrupt, but not without precedent. 


= HE REPUBLICS of the Soviet Union are appearing 


FEDERALISM AS INTERPRETED BY STALIN 


Soviet policy toward the republics is based on Stalin’s 
thesis of 1913. In his analysis entitled, “Marxism and 
the National Question,” the man who was later to be- 
come the first Commissar of Nationalities in the Russian 
Soviet Republic and was to formulate Soviet policy on 
the position of nationalities within the Union pro- 
pounded two basic concepts. The first was a definition 
of a nation as an “historically evolved, stable com- 
munity of language, territory, economic life, and psy- 
chological make-up manifested in a community of 
culture.” The second was that movements for national 
liberation have been inspired historically by the eco- 
nomic struggle of national minorities for a political 
status which will permit untrammelled economic com- 
petition with their more powerful overlords. Granted 
liberation from economic bondage and the bourgeois 
forms of economic competition, Stalin anticipated that 
a national minority would have no occasion for dis- 
content if it were permitted to use its own language, to 
possess its own schools and to enjoy “liberty of con- 
science, liberty of movement, etc.” 

Stalin summed up his proposals of 1913 as follows: 
“Thus, national equality in all forms (language, schools, 
etc.) is an essential element in the solution of the 
national problem. A state law based on complete de- 
mocracy in the country is required, prohibiting all 
national privileges without exception and all kinds 
of disabilities and restrictions on the rights of national 
minorities. That, and that alone, is the real, not a 
paper guarantee of the rights of a minority.” 

The study of federalism in the Soviet Union has 
been the study of means of integrating the economic 
life of the many nations within the Union’s borders, 
while preserving those institutions which Stalin has 
believed essential to the preservation of the rights of 
a minority. The means used to balance the economic 
urge towards unity and the cultural urge towards 
autonomy have varied with the situation, both inside 


*Second of a series of articles on federalism abroad. For the 
first of this series see Harvey Walker, “Federalism in Brazil,” 
March issue pp. 43-44, 52. 


the Soviet Union and abroad. Preservation of the Uniog 
as essential to the well-being of a people developing a 
new system of economy in a hostile world has bee, 
uppermost in the minds of the leaders since the various 
republics joined in union. When the urge towards 
autonomy of a republic bore the marks of a desire for 
economic. separation it was vigorously opposed by the 
leaders. They believed such a movement would meag 
retrogression to the economy of capitalism, which 
seemed to them as backward a form of economy as 
feudalism seems to those who espouse the capitalist 
system of free enterprise. When the urge towards 
autonomy of a national minority bore the marks ofa 
desire for greater cultural development, while retaining 
the economic system and bonds established by the 
revolution, it was encouraged as a step towards a 
literate, enlightened population. 


FORMATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Federation was not immediate after the revolution 
As each of the large national minorities of the Russian 
i-mpire freed itself from foreign armies and civil war, 
it created its own government and enacted its own 
constitution. As leaders in each republic were men and 
women who had been trained in the school of Marxism | 
as members of the Communist Party, they followed! 
closely the same pattern of development. In those re | 
publics which contained within their borders national | 
minorities which were less articulate than the major 
nation, as in the case of the Russian Republic, stretch 
ing from Leningrad to Vladivostok, features of cultural 
autonomy for these minorities were instituted imme 
diately and the Republic was called a “federated” one, | 
although political aspects of autonomy among these 
nationalities were lacking. 

Steps toward union of the republics were taken} 
quickly after the various republics set up these govern-| 
ments. In the summer of 1922 the Communist Parties | 
of the republics appointed committees to work out the} 
form of union. Three of the republics south of the} 
Caucasus Mountains decided to federate as the Trans! 
caucasian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic and! 
adopted a constitution on December 13, 1922, reserving 
to each republic its own governmental structure, but! 
authorizing the new federation to join a Soviet Union} 
when it should be formed. 

A constitution for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re} 
publics was approved by delegates from four republics | 
on December 30, 1922 and it was referred to each re! 
public for review. It was finally adopted on January 
31, 1924 and the four republics, known as the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, the Ukrainian’ 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the White Russian Soviet! 
Socialist Republic and the Transcaucasian Soviet! 
Federated Socialist Republic entered the new federation. | 
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Division OF PoweRS UNDER THE First CONSTITUTION 


The first constitution of the U.S.S.R. reflected the 
national minority concepts set forth by Stalin eleven 
years earlier. In general lines, each republic transferred 
to the federal government the control, and in some 
instances the administration of economic activities, 
while retaining for its own control and administration 
its cultural activities and those economic activities which 
were of local interest. The federal government had the 
sole power to develop a general plan for the entire 
national economy; to establish general principles for 
the development and use of the soil, mineral deposits, 
forests and bodies of water; to direct transport and 
telegraphic services and to direct foreign trade under 
the state monopoly. Economic control was further 
strengthened in the federal government by provision 
that budgets of the republics had to be incorporated in 


the federal budget, and local taxes had to be approved 


by the federal government. : 

Appreciation of the peril of disunity when dealing 
with the outside world had been developed during the 
period of intervention, and the desirability of unity 
on the diplomatic front had been learned at early in- 
ternational conferences. The constitution reflected this 
condition by providing that the conclusion of treaties, 
the conduct of diplomatic relations and the declaration 
of war were the sole province of the federal government. 

The republics in addition to controlling their educa- 
tional systems and having complete right to use their 
own language, even in relation with the federal govern- 
ment, kept the right to enact their own codes of law, 
subject only to the basic principles set by the federal 
government to assure the preservation of the Soviet 
state and the socialist system of economy. The franchise 
was a matter for each republic to decide, as was its 
bill of rights, for no provisions on either subject ap- 
peared in the federal constitution. The right of seces- 
sion was preserved to each republic, although no mem- 
ber of the Communist Party would have approved the 
exercise of this right. They would have to remember 
Stalin’s admonition to the Social Democrats of 1913, 
“A nation has the right even to return to the old order 
of things ; but this does not mean that Socia! Democrats 
will subscribe to such a decision if taken by any in- 
stitution of the said nation.” 

Representation of the republics in the federal gov- 
ernment was provided for in one chamber of a bi- 
cameral Central Executive Committee. This Committee 
served as the active legislative organ of the government 
during the two-year intervals between meetings of the 
Congress of Soviets in which lay supreme authority. 
The bi-cameral feature permitted identical representa- 
tion in one chamber of each of the four republics, even 
though they differed greatly in size and population. 
This chamber had equal legislative authority with the 
other chamber, which was based upon population. 
There were provisions for submission of disagreements 
to the Congress of Soviets in special or regular session 
if the matter could not be settled by agreement in con- 
ference or in a joint session of both chambers. 

Republics retained their own courts to administer 
their codes, although a Supreme Court of the Union 


was created by the constitution to interpret federal 
legislation and to review decisions of a Supreme Court 
of a Republic if the Public Prosecutor believed that the 
decision contravened federal legislation or affected the 
interests of other republics. If the Supreme Court 
agreed with the Public Prosecutor, it referred the de- 
cision to the Central Executive Committee of the Con- 
gress of Soviets with its recommendation. The Court 
itself could not set aside legislation of a republic or 
a decision of the courts of a republic if it believed they 
contravened the federal constitution. The Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee alone had this power. A system of 
lower federal courts was later established to hear cases 
relating to military matters and transportation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL AUTONOMY 


In the years between 1924 and 1929 the development 
of national minority groups was rapid. The number 
of republics federated in the Union grew from four to 
seven, with the addition of the Uzbek and Turkmen 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1925 and the Tadzhik 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1929. No more additions 
to the Union occurred until the reorganization of the 
Union in connection with the promulgation of a second 
federal constitution in 1936. 

While the major national minorities were becoming 
constituent republics the minor groups were also coming 
of age in a less prominent but clearly identifiable way. 
To provide for cultural autonomy and some measure of 
political power, these lesser nations were given the 
status of “Autonomous Regions,” while the most ad- 
vanced were given the status of “Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics” within the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public in which they lay. As a result of this process 
there had been developed fourteen “Autonomous Re- 
gions” and nineteen “Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics” by 1936. Each “Autonomous Region” was 
given one seat in the Council of Nationalities of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union, while each 
“Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic” was given 
five seats, which put it on an equal basis with each 
of the seven republics who made up'the Union. No right 
to secede was granted these less developed forms. 

When the progress of Soviet socialism made a new 
constitution imperative in the minds of the members 
of the Communist Party, its Central Committee in 
February, 1935, directed the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union to name a Constitutional Commis- 
sion to draft a new text. This text was finally adopted 
on December 5, 1936. It remains the basic law of the 
U.S.S.R., although it has been amended on several 
occasions. : 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1936 


From the point of view of a study of federalism, the 
new constitution is noteworthy because of the emphasis 
it placed on the federal government. Matters which 
had been left to the republics in the 1924 constitution, 
such as determination of electoral rights, the bill of 
rights, and promulgation of codes of law, were declared 
to be the province of the federal government. The re- 
publics retained, however, their control over educa- 
tion, local industry, municipal economy, social insur- 
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ance and automobile transport, subject only to preser- 
vation of general principles established by the federal 
government. They also retained their right to their 
language as one of the official languages of the federal 
government. The republics at the top level, known as 
“Union Soviet Socialist Republics,” retained their right 
to secede, and Stalin took pains to emphasize the im- 
portance of retaining a statement of this right in the 
constitution. 

Representation of the republics was provided for in 
the top legislative organ of the Union, as it had been 
before. This body became under the new constitution a 
Supreme Soviet, which was itself bi-cameral in form. 
One chamber, called the Soviet of the Union was to be 
composed of delegates elected directly by the people in 
accordance with a rule of one delegate from every 300,- 
000 inhabitants. The other chamber, called the Soviet 
of Nationalities was to be composed of delegates elected 
on the basis of twenty-five for each “Union Republic,” 
eleven from each “Autonomous Republic,” five from 
each “Autonomous Region” and one from each “na- 
tional district.” This latter form had appeared in the 
political life of the country with the cultural and political 
growth of the smallest, remotest tribes of the far north 
and the mountain regions. Eleven of them sent delegates 
to the Soviet of Nationalities, which had 574 deputies 
in all, as compared with 569 deputies in the Soviet of 
the Union. As before, each Soviet had equal legislative 
authority. 

In the reorganization prior to the promulgation of the 
new constitution, the three republics making up the 
Transcaucasian Federation were separated, and each 
entered the union independently to make the Georgian, 
Armenian and Azerbaidjan Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Two of the units, formerly “Autonomous Republics” 
within the R.S.F.S.R. were elevated to the status of 
“Union Republics” as the Kazakh and Kirgiz Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. This brought the number of “Union 
Republics” to eleven. When Stalin was asked why other 
national minorities might not be advanced to top status, 
he replied that the status did not indicate a level of 
culture, but took into consideration size and location, 
for the nation must number more than a million, must 
represent a compact majority within the republic, and 
must have a frontier bordering on the outside world, 
so that it might be able to secede if it wished to. After 
1940 with the incorporation of border areas and states 
as part of the Soviet Union, the total number of “Union 
Republics” was raised to sixteen. 


INFLUENCE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The unifying influence of the Communist Party must 
not be overlooked in any study of federalism in the 
U.S.S.R. By the 1936 constitution the Party was given 
constitutional status as the public organization “for 
the most active and conscientious citizens from the 
ranks of the working class and other strata of the 
toilers.” Stalin has clearly indicated that Marxism ad- 
mits parties only when they represent different eco- 
nomic classes in a community, and since these classes 
have been reduced to one in the Soviet state by virtue 
of the elimination of bourgeois elements who live by 
return on capital investment, there will be only one 


political party in the Soviet Union as a whole and jp 
each republic. This situation means that formal rights 
granted a republic never would be exercised in oppogi- 
tion to the interests of the federal government. 


New STATUS OF THE UNION REPUBLICS 


Into this situation of growing emphasis upon the 
powers of the federal government there came the 
amendments to the constitution in 1944. It is thege 
amendments which have brought the republics to a 
position on the international scene. In brief, the amend. 
ments gave to each “Union Republic” the right to 
create within its government two Commissariats to 
administer the newly created power given each republic 
“to enter into direct relation with foreign states, to 
conclude agreements with them and exchange diplo- 
matic and consular representatives with them” and to 
establish “its republican military formations.” 

In these amendments the power of the federal goy- 
ernment is defined by adding the following words to 
its other powers, “the establishment of the general 
character of the relations between the Union Republics 
and foreign states,” and “the establishing of the di- 
recting principles of the organization of military forma- 
tions of the Union Republics.” 

To permit the federal government to maintain its 
constitutional control, its Commissariats of Foreign 
Affairs and Defense are changed in structure from the 
previous form in which they exercised the monopoly 
of administration to a form long used for fields of ad- 
ministration which cut sharply across interests of the 
republics, such as the food industry, agriculture, finance, 
internal affairs, justice, public health and several others. 
Under this form there is a Commissariat for the Union, 
responsible to the federal government, and a Commis- 


sariat of the same name in each republic, responsible | 


at the same time to the government of the Republic 
and to the Commissariat of the Union, insofar as the 
higher Commissariat issues directives as to policy. 


CuLTURAL AUTONOMY- 


UNITY 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL | 


For the republics of the Soviet Union federation | 


now represents the unification of economic activities, 
but autonomy in the pursuit of cultural interests with 
an area in between in which the federal government 
and the government of each republic share power. With 
the 1944 amendments to the constitution this latter area 
has been enlarged, although strong supervisory powers 
remain in the federal government. Unanimity of politi- 
cal thought is likewise assured by unanimity of political 


training of the leaders of each republic. The new te- | 


publics step upon the international scene as unfamiliar 
types seeking recognition from the international com- 
munity, but with something to say. Economic and 
political unity of thought and action can be expected 
of all Soviet Republics, but there can also be expected 
to appear an increasing manifestation of cultural inde- 


pendence, which Soviet leaders doubtless feel will | 
prosper as it seeks its level on the international scene | 
and which they believe will redound to the credit of 


the Soviet system and to its power and prestige abroad 
and at home. 
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Problems of Canadian Federalism 


By Joun E. Hopcetrts 


University of Toronto 


tutions which it has inherited. For that reason 

it must pursue the paradoxical objective of 
achieving (to use Dicey’s phrase) union but not unity. 
This is a predicament which states would gladly avoid 
if they could. The political maneuvers, legal makeshifts 
and financial bargains, common to all federal states, 
are but the practical means of preserving the balance 
between the two sides of this paradox. Indigenous 
factors such as geography, social traditions, natural 
resources and so forth, condition the nature of the 
problems which arise from the effort to maintain this 
federal balance. 


FEDERAL SYSTEM must accept and preserve insti- 


Tue RoyaL ComMIssION REPORT 


Until the depression of the thirties the Canadian 
federal structure created in 1867 by the British North 
America (B.N.A.) Act. was, on the whole, regarded 
complacently by the central provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario as a satisfactory solution to their own peculiar 
problems. Even the less fortunate sister provinces were 
content in times of stress to milk “that one great cow,” 
the Dominion Treasury, and at other times to obtain 
what benefits they could from the federation. The 
growth of the Dominion from 1890 to 1914 appeared 
to integrate the separate economies of each region, 
and most of the provinces shared in a general pros- 
perity. A laissez faire philosophy prevailed which looked 
on the poverty of provinces, like the poverty of indi- 
viduals, as an indication of their own laziness and in- 
competency. 

The depression undermined the economic founda- 
tions of this complacency, and even the more satisfied 
central provinces became alarmed at the failure of the 
national government to meet the crisis. As a result, 
in August, 1937, the federal government appointed a 
Royal Commission (known as the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission), broadly representative of the four main re- 
gions of Canada,’ to conduct a searching investigation 
of the whole federal structure. The Commission spent 
two and one half years hearing the troubled cries of 
the nation and preparing a voluminous report, with an 
imposing array of appendices.? The recommendations 
resulting from this exhaustive analysis of the problems 
of federalism in Canada were sabotaged in 1941 by 
Ontario and Quebec (some blame attached to the 
Dominion government as well) at a two-day Dominion- 


*Third of a series of articles on federalism abroad. 

'These regions, varying greatly in size, population and re- 
sources, are The Maritimes (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island); Quebec and Ontario; The Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) ; and British 
Columbia. 

2A convenient brief summary of the three volume Report is 
to be found in S. A. Saunders and@*Eleanor Back, The Rowell- 
Sirois Commission. Part I. A Summary of the Report (To- 
ronto: Ryerson, 1940). 
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Provincial Conference. Five years of war have switched 
the public’s attention to other matters, and the Report, 
with its detailed plans for bringing Canadian federalism 
more in line with modern social needs, has been lying 
almost dormant. As the gloom of war lightens, people 
are returning once again to the pressing domestic mat- 
ters of federal reform. Briefly, this is the setting within 
which the following picture of federal problems must 
be viewed. 

Three general observations will be made by way of 
lengthy preface to the more specific problems of Cana- 
dian federalism. 


CENTRALIZING EFrect oF WAR MEASURES 


First, the war has transformed Canada for all prac- 
tical purposes into a unitary state, with the national 
government exercising powers over property and per- 
sons normally denied it by the constitution. Such 
powers spring largely from the War Measures Act, 
1914, which by some legislative quirk was not repealed 
after the last war. At the outbreak of present hostilities 
it was simply resurrected and dusted off for use. 

The most immediate and serious problem of Canadian 
federalism is, then, how soon and with what effect will 
the provinces resume their legitimate powers? It is 
generally agreed that certain national war-time controls 
will have to be continued for some time after the close 
of hostilities. And yet, judging from past experience, 
the decision as to when the war emergency is over is 
a matter for judicial, rather than political determination. 
At the close of the last war the courts hastened to re- 
store provincial powers without waiting for parliament’s 
declaration that the emergency was over. It would ap- 
pear, then, that national wage, rent, price and produc- 
tion controls (wholly or in part) will undoubtedly have 
to be relinquished by the Dominion, provided the con- 
trols are challenged and the courts follow judicial 
precedents.’ This presents a situation in which in- 
flation may well break loose from its federal chains, 
at present anchored securely in the emergency powers 
of the national government. Destruction of federal con- 
trol in this sphere might spell disaster for the post-war 
reconstruction plans of all parties. Unfortunately, the 
provinces are already chafing at the unwelcome federal 
bit, and all signs point to a revival of autonomist senti- 
ment which will press for the immediate abolition after 
the war of federal controls. No solution to this general 
problem can be offered in this brief survey: suffice to 
say that unless the transformation from the war-time to 
the peace-time constitution can be made in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise the whole foundations of 
federalism in Canada will be seriously shaken. 


3An excellent examination of the legal side of this problem is 
to be found in A. Brady and F. R. Scott, eds. Canada After 
The War (Toronto: Macmillan, 1943). See ch. 3, The Con- 
stitution and the Post-War World by F. R. Scott. 
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DOMINION RESPONSIBILITY FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


A second general comment concerns the changing 
attitude of the public to the functions of the national 
government. The trend towards centralization, which 
was evident in all countries even before the war, was 
accepted by most Canadians as a necessity. But as re- 
cently as the Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission 
in 1940, the central government’s functions were re- 
garded somewhat negatively as of a “balancing” rather 
than an “initiatory” character. In the recommendations 
of the Commission, for example, we read of the national 
government’s part in supporting a “national minimum 
standard of social services” through the payment of 
“national adjustment grants.” In such recommenda- 
tions the claims of provincial autonomy seem to out- 
weigh the broader, but less vociferous, claims of union. 
Five years of war have effected a noticeable change in 
this attitude. Today, everyone is emphasizing the neces- 
sity of retaining “full employment” after the war. Such 
a policy, it is asserted, will require initiatory, rather 
than balancing action from the Dominion in order to 
provide those conditions under which full employment 
can be maintained. The assumption is, that given full 
employment, the problems of fiscal need and the pay- 
ment of adjustment grants will be virtually eliminated. 

The major difficulty in applying this concept is that 
developmental policies on a national scale have hitherto 
fallen with unequal effects on the varying regional 
economies of Canada. The divergence between these 
economies has actually been increased by war-time 
developments. For example, most of the industrial ex- 
pansion caused by the war has been concentrated in the 
already industrialized provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
There has been no accompanying leveling up or diver- 
sification of the economies in other regions. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that “national policies” designed 
to provide the conditions for full employment in the 
industrial provinces will not provide similar opportu- 
nities in the other provinces. If this means that certain 
“permanently depressed areas’’* will emerge as a result 
of federally-directed “national policies,” then the prov- 
inces which benefit should be prepared to pay the costs 
of maintaining the regions on which the burden of the 
policies falls. So far the favored provinces have been 
unwilling to accept the thesis that obligations to the 
national union arise directly from the benefits they 
themselves derive from it. Political equality of all the 
provinces is still regarded as the only prerequisite for 
obtaining economic equality. 


INTER-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


A third and final general observation has to do with 
the nature of the relationship between the three levels 
of government in Canada. Problems of federalism in 
Canada are regarded mainly as a matter of readjust- 
ment between the Dominion and the Provinces. The 


4This term is used extensively in Great Britain and V. W. 
Bladen has aptly applied it to those provinces in Canada which 
have had their economy undermined by “national policies.” 
See V. W. Bladen “The Economics of Federalism,” 1 Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science (August, 1935), 
pp. 348-351. 


interstate compacts of the United States have few coun. 
terparts in Canada. Interprovincial cooperation has 
not been stressed or even studied, and yet in this realm 
there are great opportunities for solving some of the 
most vexing problems of federalism. Control over in. 
surance companies, grading and marketing of natural 
products, taxation and labor regulation are example 
of areas in which interprovincial agreements are ur. 
gently needed. A possible fore-runner of future activity 
in this sphere is the recent agreement between Ontarig 
and Quebec designed to eliminate double taxation jp 
the field of succession duties. 

As a method of solving problems of federalism, not 
only has interprovincial cooperation been neglected, 
but also the possibilities of direct dealings between the 
Dominion and municipal authorities have not been 
adequately explored. In recent years this development 
has been a marked feature of federalism in the United 
States, but in Canada the Dominion government has 
been reluctant to by-pass the provinces. Recently, the 
Dominion did attempt to negotiate directly with the 
municipalities in the matter of war-time housing, but 
federal blundering in an alien world clearly revealed 
“a lack of appreciation of municipal problems.”® The 
grant-in-aid which has been largely instrumental in 
setting up direct relationships between federal and 
municipal governments in the United States has not 
been so highly favored in Canada. There seems little 
likelihood that without such financial stimuli the 
Dominion government will modify its traditional 
policy of dealing with the municipalities through the 
provinces. 

Turning from these general comments we may de- 
scribe the more specific problems of Canadian federal- 
ism under four heads: Constitutional, Judicial, Juris- 
dictional, and Financial Problems. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


The Canadian Constitution’ is a hybrid plant sprung 
from transplanted British parliamentary institutions 
with American federal forms grafted to it. American 


federal ideas are incorporated into the British North 


America Act, (and subsequent amendments) while 
British institutions and conventions are found either 
written in various Canadian or Imperial Statutes or 
unwritten in numerous understandings. Most of the 
changes in the past—particularly those required to de- 
velop Dominion status—were made without altering the 
B.N.A. Act. In the crisis of the 1930's, however, the 
principle of British parliamentary sovereignty clashed 
with the division of powers implicit in American doc- 
trines of federalism and frozen into the B.N.A. Act. A 
distribution of powers thought logical in the laissez 
faire era of the 1860's proved, in the 1930's, an inade- 
quate basis for federal action in such matters as un- 


5This is the conclusion of an authority, Professor C. A. Curtis, 
in an article entitled “The Dominion-Municipal Relationship in 
the War Organization,” 9 Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science (August, 1943), p. 400. 

6In Canada there is, properly speaking, no “Constitution” cor- 
responding, for example, to the basic written document in the 
United States. The British North America Act, 1867, is often 
referred to as the Canadian Constitution, but it is more accurate 


to think of Canada’s constitution, like the British, as a collection 


of statutes, documents, conventions, usages, etc. 
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employment and social services. The constitution could 
no longer be made flexible by resorting to the evolu- 
tionary procedure of waiting for the conventions to 
change : formal amendment to the written document was 
required. But the B.N.A. Act is not Canada’s to amend. 
It is a British statute which can be changed only by 
action of the Imperial Parliament. The constitutional 
problem, however, does not rest on this issue, for the 
Imperial Parliament amends the Act when Canada ad- 
vises, and such advice has never been refused. The 
real problem is that of obtaining agreement in Canada 
on the amendments to be proposed. Contrary to the 
views of the provincial autonomists, the provinces have 
no legal right to be consulted in such matters, but, if 
administrative cooperation is to be obtained at a later 
date, it is politically expedient to receive the blessing 
of the provinces before proceeding with the amendment. 

The “transfer” of the B. N. A. Act to Canada would 
still leave this basic problem of deciding how it should 
be amended and who should be responsible. Some re- 
formers have suggested that when the transfer occurs 
the whole document should be re-written, especially 
the sections dealing with the distribution of powers. 
But, even if this scheme is carried out, future changes 
would still be necessary, and amendment procedure 
would have to be provided. One of the most logical 
solutions would be to adopt the plan of M. Lapointe, 
the late Minister of Justice. By this plan sections of 
the B. N. A. Act would be placed in three categories. 
The first would contain all those sections which dealt 
with minority rights; the amendment of any of these 
would require Dominion legislation approved by all 
the provincial legislatures. The second category would 
contain all sections dealing with Dominion-Provincial 
matters: for the amendment of these only a majority of 
the provinces would have to consent. The last group 
would contain purely federal matters which could be 
altered by the Dominion parliament without reference 
to the provinces. Some plan of this nature will un- 
doubtedly form one of the major federal issues of post- 
war constitutional legislation. 


JupiciaL PRoBLeMsS 


Judicial review is as important in Canada as in the 
United States. One complication not present in the 
American ‘system, however, is the retention of Cana- 
dian appeals (in civil cases only) to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Great Britain. To this 
vestige of colonial status has been attributed many of 
the judicial problems of Canadian federalism. 

According to the B. N. A. Act, 1867 and the express 
views of the “founding fathers,” residual power was 
granted to the Dominion, while the provinces (in con- 
trast to the American states) were given little more 
than local powers. The Judicial Committee, in a long 
series of decisions, has whittled down the Dominion’s 
residual power to legislate for “the peace, order and 
good government” of the nation until today it is ap- 
plicable only in a national crisis such as war, pestilence 
or (so it would seem) national drunkenness! “Prop- 
erty and civil rights,” one of the enumerated provincial 
powers, has been so expanded by court decisions as to 
swallow up the Dominion’s general power. Today, 


Dominion authority is locked in the enumerated powers 
which were granted to it nearly eighty years ago. The 
“implied powers” doctrine, which has been so effec- 
tively used by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to expand the application of the Federal Government’s 
enumerated powers, has not been developed in Canada. 
Enumerated Dominion powers, such as those over trade 
and commerce, banking, criminal law and _ taxation, 
cannot be used to assume jurisdiction over the provin- 
cial field of property and civil rights. Unless Dominion 
legislation falls “in pith and substance” within the 
enumerated powers it is regarded as a “colorable” 
effort to intrude on provincial jurisdiction. 

This trend of judicial decision has turned over most 
of the new and costly functions of the social service 
state to the provinces. However, some of the provinces 
have not had sufficient revenues to undertake these new 
burdens and the result has been an uneven and often 
inadequate series of social service programs. 

Some reformers would solve the judicial impasse by 
eliminating judicial review altogether as incompatible 
with the British system of parliamentary sovereignty. 
Sufficient safeguards against unwise Dominion legisla- 
tion, they maintain, are to be found in the conventions 
of the Cabinet system.’ A larger group, mainly lawyers, 
seek the solution in the abolition of appeals to the 
Judicial Committee. These appeals are regarded not 
only as derogatory to Canada’s independent status but 
as bad in themselves. It is felt that the Judicial Com- 
mittee is an “alien” body, out of touch and sympathy 
with Canada’s needs, concerned with interpreting the 
B. N. A. Act, not as a fundamental document, but 
merely as an ordinary Imperial statute. The Canadian 
Supreme Court, freed from the incubus of Privy Coun- 
cil decisions could, it is asserted, follow the practice of 
the American Supreme Court in moulding the B. N. A. 
Act to meet modern conditions. If this suggestion is 
followed, adequate protection against political and other 
pressures would have to be provided to maintain the 
independence of the “emancipated” Canadian Supreme 
Court.® 


JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Wherever there is a division of powers between two 
sets of authorities, each supreme in its own sphere, juris- 
dictional problems will emerge. The division of powers 
according to the B. N. A. Act differs in three ways 
from the American distribution. First, in residual 
power, as noted above, rests technically with the na- 
tional government rather than the states. Second, the 
British principle of parliamentary sovereignty replaces 
the American system of checks and balances. Third, 
stemming from this principle of parliamentary suprem- 
acy, there is no theory comparable to the “limitation of 
powers” doctrine in the United States by which ultimate 
sovereign authority resides in the people. The only 
check on the sovereignty of each legislature in Canada 


TH. McD. Clokie makes this suggestion in his article “Judicial 
Review, Federalism and the Canadian Constitution,’ 8 Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science (November, 1942), 
pp. 537-556. 

8W. P. M. Kennedy is one of the foremost exponents of this 
view. See his The Constitution of Canada, 2nd ed. (Toronto: 
Oxford, 1938) pp. 525 ff. 
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is the obligation not to trespass on each other’s domain. 
Although the American system would appear to intro- 
duce an additional complicating factor into the juris- 
dictional realm, in practice the problems in this sphere 
are much the same in both countries. The “twilight 
zone” or the jurisdictional No Man’s Land, the per- 
plexing “Two Man’s Land” of overlapping jurisdiction 
and the jurisdictional confusion caused by judicial re- 
view are present in Canada as in the United States. 

The major federal dilemma here is that of making 
provincial autonomy compatible with the necessary cen- 
tral regulatory measures which are designed to provide 
uniformity of treatment and equality of opportunity. 
Constitutional division of powers appropriate to achieve 
this objective in 1867 is singularly out of place today 
as social and economic problems cut through the artifi- 
cial political boundary lines of each province. 

Delegation of legislative or executive authority is one 
of the most obvious and clear-cut devices for solving 
such jurisdictional problems. In Canada, however, al- 
though delegation of authority by the legislature to a 
subordinate agency of its own creation is legal, outright 
delegation of powers by the provinces to the Dominion 
or vice versa seems of such doubtful constitutional 
validity that it certainly could not be used to trade 
authority back and forth contrary to the division of 
powers contained in the B. N. A. Act. The Rowell- 
Sirois Commission recommended in 1940 that the Act 
be amended to permit this type of delegation. 

Other variations of the delegation device, sometimes 
not clearly distinguishable, embody such techniques as 
enabling legislation, conjoint and conditional legisla- 
tion. Enabling legislation has been used in such divided 
fields as the regulation of marketing to provide uniform 
standards throughout the Dominion. Each province in- 
corporates “by reference’’ into its own statute book the 
general terms of a Dominion statute which provides the 
standards to be followed. Wherever the Dominion law 
would ordinarily be unconstitutional the provinces give 
it effect as part of the law of the province. The courts 
object to this legislative expedient only when provincial 
statutes attempt to incorporate prospective (but as yet 
undefined) changes in the Dominion statute.’ 

Conjoint legislation involves the passing of acts by 
both the Dominion and the provincial governments with 
a view to covering the administrative area between 
them. Dominion inspectors are generally appointed to 
act as provincial officers to enforce both acts and to 
see that uniformity of administration prevails. 

Conditional legislation, which is associated particu- 
larly with the grant-in-aid, is not altogether on safe 
constitutional ground. It may be regarded as an illegal 
or “colorable” use of the Dominion’s taxing power to 
intrude on the sacred provincial precincts of property 
and civil rights. The Dominion can raise money in any 
manner it sees fit, but its power to spend the money 
on objects which fall purely within provincial jurisdic- 


tion is not clearly established. 


*The Saskatchewan Live Stock and Live Stock Production 
Act, for example, provided that amendments in the Dominion 
Act which served as a model for the provincial act, could be 
incorporated into the provincial statute by order in council and 
could be repealed only by the Dominion. The courts regarded 
this as unconstitutional delegation of authority. 


The legislative techniques for avoiding the problem, 
of divided jurisdiction in some cases possess dubioy 
constitutional validity.” Furthermore, they are make 
shifts crudely designed to piece together the incomplet 
powers of the provinces so as to achieve uniformity ang 
equality of treatment. Such patchwork schemes canny 
provide a truly national program, but they may be op 
of the necessary “costs” of federalism." 

The peculiar interrelation between politics and ag. 
ministration in the Canadian Cabinet system (as dis 
tinct from the American separation of powers) means 
as Professor Corry has observed that “while the Cabing 
system ensures unity of administration within a singh 
political unit, it tends to undermine any unity of a¢ 
ministration in the fields of divided jurisdiction in, 
federal state.”’* The grant-in-aid, for example, canng 
be used as effectively in Canada because laxness j 
provincial administration of the grant cannot be pun. 
ished by the Dominion authorities without bringing th 
whole issue before the cabinet where it becomes a matte 
for political adjustment between (usually) rival Do 
minion and provincial party leaders. 

Nor, as a final objection, does the use of these legis. 
lative devices simplify the administrative problem. En 
abling legislation and conjoint legislation do not, for 
example, prevent provinces from adopting different sets 
of standards for intraprovincial and interprovineid 
trade. Conjoint legislation places the Dominion official 
under two masters where divided loyalties may de 
stroy his effectiveness. Further, with two acts to ad- 
minister, the problem arises: under which act should 
prosecutions be initiated? Despite these objections, » 
long as the federal system creates fields of divided 
jurisdiction such makeshift cooperative techniques must 
be endured and made workable. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The British North America Act assigns general 
power ove taxation to the Dominion government, while 
the provinces are limited to the field of direct taxation| 
for local purposes. Revenues from the public domain} 
and Dominion subsidies were expected in 1867 to pro] 
vide ample funds for meeting the costs of provincia] 
government. The trend of judicial decisions, noted! 
above, upset these calculations by throwing unexpected 
burdens upon the provinces. To meet these increased 
costs the provinces entered the field of direct taxation,| 
vying with one another in devising ingenious methods | 
of “trapping” revenues within their own borders. Dupli-| 
cation of taxation, overlapping administration and mul 
tiplication of taxation returns have since produced iy 
wasteful, chaotic state of affairs. Wealthy in constitu 
tional powers through the generosity of the courts, but} 
poverty-stricken in financial resources, the provinces in| 
most instances were unable to provide social services| 


10Qn the problems raised in this section see the excellent 
pioneer study prepared by J. A. Corry for the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission, “Difficulties of Divided Jurisdiction,” Appendix 7. 
(Ottawa: Patenaude, printer, 1939). 


The comments of the late M. Lapointe on this and other 


similar problems of divided jurisdiction appear in his introduc | 


tion of a proposed amendment to the B. N. A. Act to enable the| 


Dominion government to assume jurisdiction over unemployment 
insurance. See Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1940, pp. 
1108-1111. 

23. A. Corry, op. cit., p. 16. 
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on anything like a basis of national equality. Special 
subsidies and other concessions from the Dominion 
failed to level up the provincial disparities in service. 
This situation formed a major part of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Inquiries between 1937 and 1940. Some of 
its more important recommendations attempted to pro- 
vide a permanent solution to the financial problems. 

The financial dilemma of Canadian federalism is that 
a transfer of taxing powers to the provinces will help 
only those who need the help least, i. e., those already 
endowed with adequate taxable resources. On the other 
hand, a large-scale transfer of provincial functions to 
the Dominion threatens the fundamental postulate of 
federalism : to unite without unifying. The Rowell-Sirois 
Commission attempted to steer a moderate course be- 
tween the shoals of this ditemma. It recommended a 
lightening of the provincial fiscal burdens by turning 
over the dead weight debt of each province to the 
Dominion, as well as the cost of unemployment relief 
(for unemployed employables). The Dominion was to 
be compensated for this increased expenditure by giv- 
ing it a monopoly of all succession duties, income and 
corporation taxes. These recommendations were to pro- 
vide a new atmosphere in which the provinces could 
recover their financial breath and make a direct con- 
tribution to maximizing the national income. In order 
to establish a national minimum of social services, the 
provinces with inadequate taxable resources (which 
would otherwise be compelled to raise their rates of 
taxation above those prevailing elsewhere) were to be 
given national adjustment grants. These grants were 
to be reviewed every five years by a national Finance 
Commission modeled after the Commonwealth (Aus- 
tralian) Grants Commission. 

These, important proposals were dropped (for the 
time being at least) in 1941 along with the rest of the 
Commission’s Report at the ill-fated Dominion- 
Provincial Conference. However, in 1942, the provinces 
agreed to vacate the income and corporation tax fields 
during the war and for one year thereafter. The Do- 
minion pays certain sums to the provinces in lieu of the 
revenues normally obtained from those taxes. This 
temporary arrangement whereby the Dominion really 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
| Will Be Held July 1-4, 1945 

AT MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN 


| As Guests of the State of Michigan 
| and 
Governor and Mrs. Harry F. Kelly 


acts as a tax-collector for the provinces may well come 
up for discussion at the forthcoming Dominion Pro- 
vincial Conference. The arrangement would appear to 
be administratively far superior to the wasteful dupli- 
cation of effort prior to the war. However, by itself, 
it is insufficient to cure the financial malaise of federal 
economic affairs. The Conference ought also to take up 
once again the other financial proposals of the Royal 
Commission. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief survey of the problems of Canadian fed- 
eralism reveals that the most immediate post-war strain 
on the nation will arise from the readjustments which 
will be required to restore the normal constitutional 
balance between the provinces and the Dominion. The 
difficulty is that the pre-war balance may not provide 
a proper foundation for post-war reconstruction meas- 
ures. Another, less immediate but nevertheless per- 
sistent, strain on the federal system will arise from the 
types of “national policies” pursued by various parties. 
Such policies always look neater and more logical when 
they provide for administrative and legislative centrali- 
zation. The danger of national “planning” and conse- 
quent over-centralization is that the unequal incidence 
of highly centralized policies may be lost sight of, and 
the permanently depressed areas emerging as a result 
of such policies will not receive fair treatment. Over- 
centralization can be avoided only by adopting a vig- 
orous program of what has been called “cooperative 
federalism.” The greatest opportunities for cooperative 
federalism lie in the interprovincial area, hitherto rela- 
tively neglected in Canada. The provinces must take 
the initiative here or else abdicate in favor of the 
Dominion. In that event the subtle balance between 
national union and provincial diversification will be 
seriously shaken. Federalism is an experiment in co- 
operation, and the proper solution of its problems de- 
mands from all groups continuous compromise, political 
patience and mutual goodwill. It is to be hoped that 
the makers of Canada’s federal destiny will, to a greater 
extent than ever before, be imbued with these high 
virtues. 
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Possible Savings in State Printing 


By Estar E. SPARLIN 


Governmental Research Institute—St. Louis, Missouri 


ernment, Frederick H. Guild challenged State 

Legislatures to improve their legislative printing 
and reap the resulting economy. He concluded that the 
“adoption of condensed forms . . . would greatly re- 
duce the size and cost of journals in most states.” 

Dr. Guild’s conclusion is equally valid when applied 
to other state publications. In most states the legis- 
lative printing constitutes a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total; obviously the savings on legislative 
printing already demonstrated indicate great possi- 
bilities for economy and efficiency if applied to state 
printing requirements generally. 

State printing really has three major aspects: 
(1) The contracting process (a production problem in 
the five states with state printing plants); (2) the 
determination of the amount of material which will be 
printed; and (3) printing analysis, or the determin- 
ation of how the material is to be arranged when 
printed, what sizes of type and kinds of paper will be 
used, and other similar factors. 

The first is an extremely important aspect of state 
printing but is also a very long story and not the 
subject of this article.’ 

The second is purely a policy-determination matter ; 
the state could publish almost nothing or it could print 
many times the present output. Wise policy will save 
money in this respect, but a too miserly policy could 
handicap democratic processes. 

The third element, printing analysis, is one which 
offers great possibilities both in savings and in more 
useful documents. It is one which can be accomplished 
without a major battle with pressure groups among 
political-minded printing contractors. It also involves 
no determination of policy except the determination to 
do the job, for it is a matter of skill and resolution 
and not a matter of opinion. It is what Dr. Guild did 
with the Kansas journals. 

Printing analysis is so designated because the type- 
written manuscript must be analyzed by the printing 
agency when it comes from the requisitioning depart- 
ment and before it is sent to the printer, and matters 
of type sizes, table arrangement, kind of paper and 
binding and other similar items determined. The com- 
petent printing analyst can visualize the typewritten 
pages as they will look when transformed into type, 
just as a good architect can visualize a completed 
building from the blueprints. 

More than one-half the states have no stopping place 
for the manuscript on the way from the ordering de- 
partment to the printer; in these cases good results 
are accidental. More than one-half of the states that 


T AN ARTICLE in the June 1943 issue of State Gov- 


1For an analysis of this problem see the author’s Administration 
of Public Printing in the States (University of Missouri Studies, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1937). 


analyze manuscripts do it haphazardly with incom. 
petent or inadequate personnel; in these cases goog 
results are also accidental. In a few instances, such ag 
the Massachusetts Commission on Administration and 
Finance, the Iowa State Printing Board, and the Legis. 
lative Council in Kansas, much progress has been 
made toward vitalizing the printing analysis work and 
thousands of dollars have. been saved. 

The first step in securing better printing analysis 
is to require that manuscripts be channelled through 
one central agency; the second step is to see that that 
agency has thoroughly trained, conscientious printing 
experts. 

In order to illustrate what can be accomplished by 
printing analysis, the rest of this article will be de 
voted to specifically pointing out some ways in which 
printing analysis can save money for the state. 

A factor of importance in printing analysis is the 
arrangement of the material, particularly tabular mat- 
ter, for presentation. The accompanying figure pre- 
sents an illustration of something which occurs all too 
often in state publications. As is common in a large 
group of states and is found to some extent in all 
states, the identity of the “Department of Penal Insti- 
tutions,” of which these are pages 290 and 291 of its 
biennial report for 1939-40, is not revealed. 


Note that the last table on the left-hand page and 


the first four tables on the right-hand page present | 


data about the same girl. In this case a knowledge of | 


printing is not necessary to visualize how these data 


could be presented more efficiently. All the data could | 
be presented in one table or, better still, where so few | 


statistics are being presented, narrative could be used. 
The data might have been presented as follows: 
There were no girls transferred in 1939. One 
girl from Madison County was transferred in 
November 1940. She served two years in the 
home, was 16 years old and was transferred 
because she was an “unfit subject.” 


In this form all the data in the five tables could | 


have been presented in about four lines across the 
page. Those four lines would have occupied approxi- 
mately 112 “ems” or about 10 per cent of the space 
occupied by the five tables. Furthermore, most of the 
state printing contracts provide that the printer shall 
be paid double the amount for setting tabular matter 
that he receives for setting ordinary narrative. This 
state paid 20 times as much for presenting the data 
about this girl as it would have paid had some fore- 
thought been exercised. It should be particularly noted 
that the adequacy of the data presented in the report is 
not the subject of this discussion, although undoubtedly 
this likewise is a fertile field for improvement. 

The biennial report from which this illustration is 
taken is 317 pages long, 66 of which contain narrative 
and 251 tabular matter. Most of the other tables could 
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290 Biennial Report = 
MONTH AND YEAR OF ESCAPE. 
1939. 1940. Total. 
Totals. 2 2 4 
AGES OF ESCAPED GIRLS. 
1939. 1940. Total. 
Nineteen years. 1 1 
Twenty years. . 1 2 3 
Totals. 2 2 q 
SENTENCES OF GIRLS WHO ESCAPED. 
1939. 1940. Total. 
Two years 1 1 
Five years 1 1 
Until twenty-one years of age 2 2 
Totals. | 2 2 4 


TIME ESCAPED SERVED BY GIRL IN THE HOME. 


1939. 1940, Total. 
Twenty months 1 1 
Four years. . 1 2 3 
Totals. 2 2 4 

| 


COUNTY FROM WHICH TRANSFERRED GIRL WAS COMMITTED. 


1939. 1940. | Total. 


1 


Madison county. . 


2s Department of Penal Institutions 291 


MONTH AND YEAR OF TRANSFER. 


| 1939. 1940. Total. 


November. . | 1 


LENGTH OF TIME GIRL SERVED IN THE HOME. 


1939. 1940, Total. 
AGE OF GIRL WHEN TRANSFERRED. 

| 1939. 1940. Total. 

Sixteen years. 1 1 

REASON FOR TRANSFER. 
1939. 1940. | Total. 
Unfit subject... 1 | 1 
GIRL WHO DIED IN INSTITUTION. 

1939. 1940. Total. 

November . a i 1 

CAUSE OF DEATH. 
1939. 1940. | Total. 
Complication of enemia and kidney trouble. . oy Ee eres 1 | 1 


INADEQUATE PRINTING ANALYSIS ILLUSTRATED 


Each page in the original report is six inches wide and nine inches high and 
the type-page is 28 picas (45¢ inches) wide and 48 picas (8 inches) high. 


not have been presented in narrative form because of 
the nature and quantity of the statistics although there 
were about 20 pages which were almost exactly the 
same as the two pages Shown in the illustration. In 
this connection, the four tables on the left-hand page 
(which are part of a series beginning on the previous 
page) and the last two tables on the right-hand page 
should be noted. 

In the above illustration, had the decision been to 
maintain the table form instead of changing to narra- 
tive, all five of the tables could have been combined 
into one and the resultant table would have occupied 
about the same space as one of the tables. It might 
have appeared as follows: 


Selected Data on Girls Transferred, 1939-40 


Years Reason 
County Month served in for 
Year committing transferred home Age transfer 


1939 
1940 Madison 


unfit subject 


November 2 16 


The reader can readily visualize several other perhaps 
better alternatives. Most of the other tables in this re- 
port could have been rearranged and combined. 

In. summation, careful analysis of the 251 pages of 
tabular matter in this report would have resulted in 
a reduction to less than one-half the space actually 
used and the cost of the completed document to the 
state would have been from $250 to $400 less than it 
was. A good printing analyst would have completed the 
analytical work in less than a day. - 

Unnecessary white space and unnecessarily large 
type are also sources of waste in many state documents. 
Tables with only one or two columns besides the “stub,” 
as in the illustration, cost the same under most state 
printing contracts as tables with four, five, or six 
columns. Every effort should be made to rearrange 
tables that contain large amounts of white space and long 
leaders such as in the illustration. Most state documents 

(Concluded on page 103) 
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Pattern for Life Preservation: 
The Minnesota Safety Program 


By W. H. CAMERON 
Managing Director, National Safety Council 1913-1042 


in many directions to organize America to combat 

accidents. During that time a considerable number 
of safety techniques have been tested and progress has 
been made in many areas. Although many industries 
and communities have cut their accident rate by fifty 
per cent, the whole national accident situation is far 
from being organized on an effective, all inclusive basis. 

Nevertheless, there has been considerable gain 
through the study of accident causes, and accident cures 
are now available. Organization remains the number 
one problem! 

A solution seems to have been found in Minnesota 
where government, business, labor and agriculture are, 
largely through the leadership of the government agen 
cies, tied together in the closest kind of cooperative 
effort to reduce the toll of accidents. The essence of 
the Minnesota plan is this highly organized teamwork. 
It is literally true that nearly every person of influence 
in the State of Minnesota is affiliated with the state 
safety organization. The presidents of all the leading 
business organizations at one time or another have 
served on its committees. All the major labor organiza- 
tions and many independent unions are represented, 
and so is every agricultural group, homemakers associa- 
tion, and professional society. State and local govern- 
ment officials participate in the program. Altogether 
there are more than 3,000 active cummitteemen in this 
statewide activity pledged to the prevention of accidents. 

The advantages of such a high standard of organiza- 
tion to any social movement are obvious. A safety pro- 
gram requires this broad type of organization because 
of the nature of the problem: Safety depends upon how 
things are done—e. g., industrial accident rates are de- 
termined in the last analysis by industrial operating 
procedures ; traffic accidents increase or decrease ac- 
cording to the way highways are built and traffic laws 
enforced ; farm accidents occur more or less frequently 
according to the agricultural practices in vogue. It has 
become obvious that if the loss of life and limb due to 
accidents depends upon the mode of life in the com- 
munity, the leadership of the community must be en- 
listed in the safety efforts. 

How was this high degree of organization achieved 
in Minnesota? The safety committee of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities originally recommended the 
formation of a State Safety Council. From the begin- 
ning the organization represented and attracted to its 
support representation from all the constituent elements 
of society—business, government, labor and agriculture. 
Among the founders were: the secretary of the State 
Federation of Labor (who is also a regent of the state 


Fi: MORE than thirty years efforts have been made 


university), the Commissioner of Public Safety of the 
city of St. Paul, the chief maintenance engineer of the 
State Highway Department, the president of a bus ling 
the president of a railroad, the regional manager for q 
large automotive corporation, the executive secretary 
of the League of Minnesota Municipalities and several 
industrial safety engineers. 

The Minnesota Safety Council began as an associa- 
tion of volunteer workers. Not until 1934 was a staff of 
full-time specialists employed. 

The establishment of the federal Civil Works Admin. 
istration presented to the council an opportunity to 
demonstrate on a dramatic scale the effectiveness of 
accident prevention work. In the early stages of its 
operation the CWA experienced an extremely bad ae- 
cident record. At the request of Administrator Hop- 
kins, A. V. Rohweder, chairman of the council's indus- 
trial section, served on a volunteer basis as safety di- 
rector for the CWA in Minnesota. Almost immediately 
the accident record for the CWA in Minnesota dropped 
to the lowest in the nation. It continued to excel even 
some of the best records of private industry. These 


results attracted the attention of Administrator Hop- | 


kins, President Roosevelt and the Governor of Min- 
nesota, Floyd Olson. 

Governor Olson asked Mr. Rohweder if it would be 
possible to apply the same techniques, which had pro- 
duced some remarkable results on work relief projects, 
to the control of all types of public and industrial ae- 
cidents. Mr. Rohweder replied that similar results 
could be obtained in any field of operation if comparable 
facilities were available. Since that time, on the exec 


utive order of each succeeding governor, the entire | 


plant of the government of Minnesota has been organ- 


ized for these life saving purposes. Each state depart-'| 


ment performs those safety devices for which it is best 


equipped and is logically responsible. All these efforts | 


are coordinated by a committee composed of depart- | 


ment heads and representatives. 
The nature of the safety activities of the various state 


departments is indicated by the following examples 


from the 1944 report. 
The Division of Maternal and Child Health of the 


State Department of Health conducted courses in safety | 


both through the public health nurses and by cor- 
respondence. 


The Department of Conservation procured a 16 mm. 


color movie entitled Stay With the Boat. 


The State Department of Education developed a new | 
health education curriculum for high schools. This | 


curriculum includes instruction in safe practices. 
A new driver licensing plan—unlike any in operation 
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elsewhere—was put in operation during 1944 by the 
State Department of Highways. The novel feature of 
this plan is the expiration of drivers licenses on the 
birthday of the operator. This plan levels out the 
clerical work throughout the year eliminating delays 
in the maintenance of driver records. 

The Department of Taxation prepared and dis- 
tributed a small home safety leaflet with all income tax 
blanks. 

The Liquor Control Commission required approval 
of safety, health and fire authorities before issuing a 
license to any restaurant, tavern or night club propos- 
ing to sell beer or liquor. 

The Department of Aeronautics developed airport 
regulations especially for the purpose of increasing 
safety of flying operations. 

The State Board of Electricity distributed several 
thousand copies of a pamphlet entitled Electrical Safety 
in War Time to schools and club groups throughout 
the state. 

Industry’s contribution to the Minnesota safety pro- 
gram during the past year has matched the contribution 
of the state government. In addition to supplying the 
financial support which gives the Minnesota Safety 
Council its independence and, therefore, its effective- 
ness in dealing with matters of legislation, government 
administration, etc., industry has promoted safety 
through its own direct channels of influence. For ex- 
ample :one company printed nearly a million booklets 
on farm safety for distribution to farm groups all over 
America. Several other companies use their contacts 
with employees to promote off-the-job safety—that is, 
home safety, traffic safety and recreational safety. And, 
of course, Minnesota industry improved its own work 
accident record. 

Meanwhile, the labor unions of the state competed in 
a safety contest open to all units of organized labor. 
The union locals conducted many different kinds of 
safety programs, but the most popular was a safety 
training course for shop stewards. 

Agricultural organizations teamed up to conduct a 
series of farm safety institutes at various points in the 
state. The State Farm Bureau continued to employ 
staff experts to develop and promote safety measures 
for its members. 

What are the results of this vast state cooperative 
effort? For one thing, Minnesota has the lowest traffic 
accident death rate of any state in the nation. Its indus- 
trial accident rate continues to lead the national trend 
downward. Its overall accidental death rate is now 
lower than it has ever been since accurate records have 


been kept. 


Possible Savings in State Printing 
(Concluded from page 101) 


could be set in smaller type such as seven- or eight-point 
instead of 10-, 11-, and 12-point as in many state pub- 
lications at present, with a resulting saving in paper. 
In most state reports the smaller type would not de- 
crease usefulness because ordinarily these reports are 
not read widely and from cover to cover but are used for 
reference purposes by citizens and research workers. 

Condensed type can often be used in tables to advan- 
tage thereby saving extra pages. 

Careful planning can save the resetting of type in 
many cases when there is certainty it will be used in 
later publications or for reruns. 

It is commonly thought that all copies of a publica- 
tion must be either paper bound or cloth bound. This 
is not true. It is judicious to order a few copies of a 
publication bound in cloth to be presented to archives 
and other places where permanency is a factor and to 
order the remainder bound in paper. Cloth binding is 
many times more expensive than paper binding. 

Across the nation, state capitol basements are piled 
high with surplus copies of state documents that are 
monuments to the ambitions of some department head 
who was “certain” everyone in the state would rush 
to order a copy of his report. Historical data on past 
use could greatly assist the printing agency in advising 
the using agencies as to how many copies should be 
ordered. 

Numerous instances occur where the same informa- 
tion is contained in two, three, and even four state re- 
ports. It cannot be said that this should not happen in 
any instance, but it need occur infrequently and only 
after careful weighing of the necessity for duplication. 
Too often one department is oblivious of the contents 
of other departmental reports and no printing agency 
is available to place them in juxtaposition and achieve 
coordination. 

The illustration presented with this article is not 
atypical. It is merely an example of many instances 
of mal-administration of printing observed by the 
author during fifteen years of study of this problem. 
Considerable progress has been made by a number of 
states during these fifteen years but the surface has 
been no more than scratched. More attention devoted 
to printing analysis in the future assuredly will result 
in more efficient use of the paper supply, printing 
equipment and skilled typographical labor, and will 
show up in a greatly reduced printing budget for the 
states. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Indiana Establishes a Legislative 


Research Bureau 


UNDER A LAW enacted by the 1945 Indiana General As- 
sembly, a bureau has been established to conduct research 
into improved methods of legislation, to review proposed 
laws, to prepare bills, and to take other steps to stream- 
line the legislative process. The bureau, which will be 
headed by a director, is also authorized to investigate 
legislative methods of other states to determine whether 
their procedures may be effectively used in Indiana and 
to cooperate with the Council of State Governments in 
securing information for legislators. 

Describing the value of the agency, Governor Gates 
declared: “I consider the newly created legislative bureau 
one of the most important divisions of state government 
as contemplated under the new legislative bureau law. 
The great mass of governmental activities in this state 
requires close study and in many cases, complete revamp- 
ing, if the state is to achieve high efficiency and effective 
service in the future. 

“The tax structure as it now exists is one of the im- 
portant subjects which should be thoroughly gone over by 
competent authorities. I expect to submit to the legislative 
bureau under expanded activities, requests for studies and 
recommendations in many fields of state government in 
the near future. I also anticipate and hope that the public 
will make far greater use of this department of govern- 
ment in its efforts to achieve better legislation. | think 
this new department will prove of real value to our people 
and begin to show results very soon.” 

To act in an advisory capacity to the bureau a joint 
Legislative Advisory Commission has been created. 

Under the 1945 law, Lieutenant Governor Richard T. 
James, presiding officer in the Senate, serves as ex officio 
member of the advisory commission together with three 
members of the Senate. Hobart Creighton, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, also an ex officio member, serves 
with three members representing the House. 

Appointive House and Senate members are: 

Senators John W. Van Ness, Valparaiso, Albert E. 
Ferris, Milton, and Leo. J. Stemle, Jasper. Representatives 
George W. Henley, Bloomington, Earl B. Teckemeyer, In- 
dianapolis, and Walter Maehling, Terre Haute. 


States Increasing Unemployment Benefits 
As Aid During Reconversion 


REVISING UNEMPLOYMENT compensation laws to increase 
weekly benefits and lengthen the duration, at least 12 
states have acted thus far this year to insure an adequate 
minimum living standard for workers and their families 
through the prospective period of reconversion and to 
minimize deflationary effects of unemployment. This year’s 
actions raised from 9 to at least 22 the number of states 
providing maximum weekly unemployment compensation 
benefits of $20 or more and this number may well be in- 
creased before the 1945 legislatures still in session adjourn. 
States liberalizing minimum or maximum benefits, in most 
cases both, are Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 


Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Capy 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington and Weg 
Virginia. Maine, for example, increased maximum week 
benefits from $18 to $20 and duration from 16 to 20 weeks. 
Maryland enacted conditional legislation permitting an rm 
crease of maximum benefits from $20 to $25 and extendg 
duration from 23 to 26 weeks; North Dakota raised may, 
mums from $15 to $20 weekly and from 16 to 20 weeks 
Washington raised maximum weekly benefits from $15 % 
$25 and the maximum duration of benefits from 16 to % 
weeks. Several states made changes involving only weekly 
benefits or length of duration; for example, South Carolin 
increased maximum weekly benefits from $15 to $20, by 
left duration at 16 weeks, while Minnesota increased dure 
tion 16 to 20 weeks, slightly increasing weekly benefits 
Minimum benefits in most of the states were increase 
along with maximums. The range from minimum to max 
most states is now about $10 weekly. Some states short 
ened the waiting period between the filing of application 
and the payment of benefits. 


Oklahoma Expands State Health Program 


THROUGH A SERIES of enactments the 1945 Oklahoma Leg 
islature launched a far-reaching program in public health 
In order to stabilize the administration of state health 
provisions the legislature created a Board of Health 
which will take over some of the responsibilities of th 
present Health Commissioner. 

The legislature appropriated funds to assist countie 
in setting up public health districts during the next two 
years. The State Health Department may contribute $300 
to each participating county. Other legislation appropriates 
$10,000 for a survey of hospital needs and directs th! 
State Commissioner of Health to draw up a state-wik 
plan for hospitals. This legislation permits the use of 
federal funds which may be appropriated to be matched 
by state and local funds in hospital construction. 

In addition to the expansion of public health facilities, 
the legislature adopted a number of laws*requiring pre 
marital and pre-natal examinations for syphilis and pre 
viding for quarantine and compulsory treatment of it 


dividuals infected with venereal disease “whenever it ’ 
necessary to protect the public health.” 


Pennsylvania Abolishes Residence Require-| 
ments in Relation to Public Assistance | 


House Brit 449, passed by the legislature and _ signed| 
by Governor Martin, has abolished settlement and resi-| 
dence requirements as factors in eligibility for receiving} 
public assistance in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’ 
Section 2 provides that “Any person residing within this 
Commonwealth shall hereafter be entitled to receive pub} 
lic assistance as provided by law without regard to the 
period of time he or she has resided therein. . . . Pro 
vided however That if the applicant for public assistance 
has resided in Pennsylvania for less than one (1) year 
such person shall only be entitled to receive public as 
sistance if he or she was formerly a resident of a State 
which grants public assistance without regard to the 
period of time he or she has resided therein.” 
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THE WESTERN GOVERNORS AT ‘RENO 
Front Row, left to right: Governors Osborn, Arizona; Carville, Nevada; Wallgren, Washington; Warren, California; 
Maw, Utah; Ford, Montana. 


Back row, left to right: Gossett, Idaho; Hunt, Wyoming; Gruening, Alaska; M. K. Huffman, representing Governor 
Vivian, Colorado; Dempsey, New Mexico; Snell, Oregon. 


Western Governors Consider 
War and Post-war Problems 


MeetinG in Reno, Nevada, April 20-22, the governors of 
cleven western states considered war and post-war prob 
lems affecting the future of their area and resolved: 

l. To urge the war production board to provide ade 
quate and equitable contract termination procedures for 
the mining industry so that contracts may be ended with 
out loss. : 

2. To recommend that war production board order L-208 
he rescinded at the earliest period possible, and that the 
order be relaxed as labor and materials become available 
and metals and miners no longer in short supply. The 
resolution was based on the importance of providing for 
full employment and creation of taxable wealth. 

3. To endorse the principles of “stockpiling,” of accumu 
lating adequate supplies of mining material to be used as 
a bulwark against a future national emergency. 

4. To urge all agencies of the government concerned to 
provide each federal contractor with sufficient prior notice 
of cancellation of contract to permit an orderly, accurate 
and prompt calculation and payment of wages due workers 
discharged as the cancellations result. 


5. To endorse passage of legislation authorizing the 
building of plants in western states for processing phos- 
phate rock into fertilizer. 

6. To urge inclusion of Alaska under the Federal Aid 
and Federal Highway Acts, so that construction of good 
roads in the territory may be assured. Alaska is at present 
the only territory excluded from the two acts. 

7. To support airport development following the prin- 
ciples of the federal-state program for highway construc- 
tion, and to oppose any plan of airport construction which 
would by-pass constituted aeronautics commissions or state 
boards. 

8. To recommend to the Executive Committee of the 
Gsovernors’ Conference that it request the President of the 
United States to return the Employment Services to the 
states within ninety days after V-E Day. 

9. To express full cooperation and wishes for a success- 
ful meeting to the world peace conference in San Fran- 
cisco. 

10. To assure President Harry S. Truman of their co- 
operation and extend to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt their re- 
gret and sorrow at the untimely death of the late president. 

11. To pledge themselves to work together to avoid post- 
war unemployment problems for returning men and women 
of the armed services. 
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